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CHURCH AND STATE.—CRISIS IN EUROPE.* 





WE notice the three pamphlets mentioned below, chiefly, at present, 
in order to let the reader know that such helps to reflexion are to 
be had; and to hang upon one of them, from which we have 
extracted the most interesting passage in a former number, a few 
remarks. The style which Mr Bentham has adopted of late years 
is well known. He thinks aloud; and thinks with all the consci- 
entiousness of a philosopher and the particularity of a lawyer. He 
is the first instance of an author in whom the extremes of those two 
properties have met ; and the consequence is, that as a writer he is 
content to lay himself open to the carpings of the elegant and the 
common-place, in order that he may be turned to thorough account 
as a thinker ;—that is to say, in order that he may leave no possible 
point untouched, for the benefit of those who wish to have a thorough 
knowledye of his subjects. 

Heartily recommending, therefore, his three new pamphlets to all 
who are so inclined, we particularly advise them just now to read 
the last, because the question it discusses is about to be brought 
forward in the French Chambers, and is deeply connected with 
matters which are again agitating our continental neighbour, prac- 
tically as well as in theory. A great stir is making in Belgium, and 
great events may now this moment be taking their root there; but 
the secret is not in anything that has to do with the question of 
who is to reign in Belgium, The real question is wholly this,— 
whether kings are to reign in future as they have done, or whether 
governments are to become republican. 

Do we think, if there had been a republic in France instead of a 
new dynasty, that Italy and Poland would have wanted aid? that 
the Dutch King would have done as he js doing now? that any one 
man in Russia, Austria, or Holland, would have been able to risk 
and produce the slaughter of thousands for the gratification of his 
obstinacy or pride? It is easy to talk about the principle of non- 
interference; but there is an instinct among mankind wiser and 
sincerer than the equivocal wits of politicians, and Europe would 
have easily understood whether the interference was right or not. 

We believe it is pretty well felt by all the intelligent of Europe, 
however the matter may be disguised by politicians, that the King 
of the French has not the heart to pursue the course of the gallant 
King of England, and adapt himself wisely to the growth of the age. 
It is certain at all events, that he does not do it; that he is a great 
deal more anxious to be tolerated by his brother sovereigns, than 
approved by the overthrowers of Charles X ; in short, that he has 
joined the family of kings on the old principle; and that while 
they would oust him if they could, with all their hearts and souls, 
because he is not the head of his family, nor untainted with Jaco- 
binical recollections, they would maintain him with all their might 
and main, rather than see his race entirely done away, and a repub- 
lic set up in France, like that of the United States. They hate 
him, but they hate a President worse. He hates them, but he likes 
a President almgst as little as they do, 

Never therefore, we may be assured, was the perplexity of 
monarchs greater than it is at this moment. We are in the habit of 
fancying that princes and ministers always know exactly what they 
mean to do, and what is best for them, and that consequently they 
are all determined just now what measures to pursue for their com- 
mon interest. But we are mistaken. It was thought a good joke 
in Mr Pitt one day, to say in answer to an impertinent querist who 
asked what was doing in some political quarter, that ‘he had not 
seen the newspapers.’ But there may have been more truth in the 
intimation than he would have had people suppose. The dilemma 


* The Book of Church Reform: containing the most Essential Part of 
Mr Bentham's * Church of Englandism Examined,’ &c. By One of his 
Disciples 8vo. pp. 27.. Heward, 

Jeremy Bentham to his Fellow-Citizens of France, on Death Punish- 
ment. 8vo. pp.13. Heward. 

Jeremy Bentham to his Fellow- Citizens of France, on Houses of Peers 
and Senates. 8vo. pp. 45. Heward. 





of the princes of Europe must be enormous, and may render them 
as willing as they possibly can be to see the newspapers just now, 
especially considering the influence of ‘ journalism.’ We may 
depend upon it, that they are at a terrible loss what to be at; that 
they would have a war, and yet would not; that they would over- 
throw Louis Philip, yet not overthrow him ; that they would make 
a tool of the Dutch King for stirring they know not what, while 
they curse him in their hearts for being such a fool as to lose the 
Netherlands ; and above all, that they wish to settle everything with 
reference to royal interests merely, while they feel that it is danger- 
ous to bring them into discussion. If there is no war, Poland, they 
think, will be put down, and Louis Philip is fixed for a time, but 
republican institutions will make their way in spite of him. If a war 
take place, there is a chance, they fancy, of putting down both 
Poland and France, but then it is accompanied with a horrible 
chance of something the reverse. A certain success on the part of 
France would be good for them, even if another military conqueror 
should arise, provided he will arise on such bad principles as will 
enable them to turn them against him:—but on the other hand, 
should France throw off its new dynasty, and go to war singing the 
Marseilles hyma with the old republican feeling aided by new wie 
dom, where is the hope for them then? What would become of 
Poland, of Italy,—perhaps of Hungary, Prussia, and ‘all the 
Russias ?  There’s the respect,’ that makes the toleration of Louis 
Philip ‘ of so long life.’ 

But while the kings are thus thinking, what think the nations? 
What can they, or at least, what ought they to think, but that the 
kings, Louis Philip included, and William IV only excepted, are 
thinking of nothing but their families and their dynasties, and that 
the affairs of 2 world are again to be settled, if possible, purely with 
reference to those trifies, and not with such a view to the common 
good as republics would entertain ? 

This is the amoynt of the whole matter. The kings would 
settle things as nearly as possible, on the old basis, and purely for 
their own convenience. The ‘ men of the movement,’ the heroes 
of the ‘ Glorious Three Days,’ say that the world ought not so to 
be treated; and we hope that the result of the questions now discus. 
sing in France, will enable us to add, that they say it sha/l not be se 
treated. We are no friends of war. We hate and abhor it. We 
are aware that the French, as a netion, have a weak side, which 
they dignify by the name of a love of glory, and by which Napoleon, 
the ungrateful servant of freedom, was at once the greatest gainer 
and the most warning victim. But we believe, that not only by the 
help of that warning, but by the inevitable progress of knowledge, 
a better ambition has come up both in France and other countries, 
and that if it has not done away with this more childish and perilous 
shape of the love of sympathy, it has informed it with a wiser, 
Men undoubtedly care much that their fellow-creatures should think 
well of them; but in times of greater or less wisdom, they will care 
to be more or less thought well of on beneficial grounds; and as 
the applause of the community becomes more wisely bestowed, the 
ambitious will seek more wisely to deserve it. It is curious and 
encouraging to consider of what late growth in the world is the 
pride of forming associations for utility, societies for diffusing know, 
ledge, &c. This pride must inevitably increase with the diffusion ; 
and in France, as in America, the advancement of the public good 
may become the leading principle of ambition. The whole naturel 
tendency of the press, or enormous power, is in that direction; and it 
will be held no romance to prophecy, that at no great distance of 
time the intellect, of which the press is only an increasing and inde- 
structible manifestation, will rule the world. We live in the dawn 
of that time: everything shews it; and therefore it is idle to say, 
that because the good cause of freedom was apparently lost in 
France, in a less informed age, it will, by a like consequence, be 
lost again in a wiser, The conduct of the city of Paris during the 
Three Days,—of which city it has been lately asserted by an honest 
man, that there is no longer such a thing as a ‘ mob’ in it,—is alone 
sufficient to shew the vast difference in this respect between the 
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First and Second Revolutions, and all that such a principled popu- 
lation may obtain for us. 

We say then, we should be sorry to see a war, because we hold 
the progress of knowledge and therefore of liberty in France to be 
inevitable, and are content to have a good event come like a good 
one,—tranquilly, if with some delay. But if a war is brought 
about by the desperation of kings, we think for the same reasons, 
that the cause of freedom will advance more rapidly, though with 
violence; and one of the reasons in special is, that the rising gene- 
ration are freer than the old one, and have succeeded to the patri- 
mony of their suffering grandfuthers. The intermediate generation, 
the fathers, have been a military and a conquering generation, the 
dupes of the false direction given to them by the Allies and Napo- 
leon ; the sons have had occasion to see that their fathers were in 
the wrong: they have the experience therefore of two generations 
with them, besides their own increased education, and the Press; 
and we do hope and trust, that if a general struggle ensues, they 
will shew themselves superior to the calculations of all their 
enemies,—the weak and cunning appeals of Louis Philip to stan- 
dards and French marshals not excepted. We do not know a worse 
symptom in his government than those very appeals, nor a weaker 
and more promising than his letting his little boys make fine military 
speeches, and be played off as puppets of legitimacy! This it is to 
be kings and princes, instead of men at the head of a state. Think 
of a Master Jefferson or a Master Jackson coming forward, and 
spouting frothy nonsense, got up for the purpose, to a senate! the 


‘Going up stairs you find another bow room, the honeysuckle 
almost up to it, and a little room the same size as that below ; this 
with a kitchen or servants’ hall below, is the whole house. There 
is on the left, in the court yard, another building, which makes a 
kitchen ; it is covered by trees, so as to look pretty; at the back of 
it there 1s a yard, &c. which looks into a lane. On the side of the 
house opposite the grass-plot, there is ground enough for a flower. 
garden, communicating with the front garden by a little walk. 

‘ The whole place is situated on a kind of rampart, of a circular 
form, surrounded by a wall; which wall, towards the village and 
lane, is high, but covered with trees and shrubs ;—the trees old and 
large, giving a great deal of shade. Towards the country the wall 
is not higher than your knee, and this covered with bushes; from 
these open parts you have a view of a pretty, open, cultivated 
country, till your eye is stopped by the Curragh. From our place 
there is a back way to these fields, so as to go out and walk, without 
having to do with the town. 

‘This, dearest mother, is the spot, as well as I can give it you 
but it don’t describe well; one must see it and feel it; it is all the 
little peeps and ideas that go with it that make the beauty of it to 
me. My dear wife doats on it, and becomes it. She is busy in her 
little American jacket, planting sweet peas and mignonette Her 
table and work-box, with the little one’s caps, are on the table. | 
wish my dearest mother was here, and the scene to me would be 
complete.’—P. 239. 

One bit more :—he is writing from another place :— 


‘1 have been at Kildare since Pam’s lying-in, and it looked 
delightful, though all the leaves were off the trees,—but so comfort- 





able and snug. I think I shall pass a delightful winter there. | 


| have got two fine large clumps of turf, which look both comfortable 


time of the world taken up by a school-boy and his Enfield | and pretty. I have paled in my little flower-garden before my hall- 


Speaker ! 
It is high time for mankind to be men: and we believe there is a 
strong sense of it everywhere, and that it will prevail. ee 





T 





MOORE’S LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 
[Concluded.} 





* May 8th.—My dearest, I was stopped in my letter by my dear 
wife being taken very ill; she is now much better, and is going on 
as well as possible. She has not kept her bed, by the doctor’s 
advice, but lies on the couch in the book room. 1 was frightened 
a good deal the first day at her great weakness, but she is much 
stronger to-day, and I feel quite comfortable about her. Emily says 
she will write to you, and tell you everything about her better than 
me. We have luckily had two of the finest days that ever were, 
so we have all the windows open. Not to be far from her, | am 


} 





amusing myself dressing the little beds about the house, and have | 


had the little green full mowed and rolled; the little mound of 
earth that is round the bays and myrtle before the house, I have 
go with tufts of gentianellas and primroses and lily of the val- 
ey, and they look beautiful, peeping out of the dark evergreen ; 
close to the root of the great elm I have put a patch of lily of the 
valley. I have got the beds well dressed, and the whole thing looks 
beautiful, and I mean to keep it as neat as possible while here: in 
short, dearest mother, at this moment | only want you here and 
little wife well ; for, in the midst of the feelings of the fine weather, 


. I want her to enjoy them with me.’ 


door with a lath paling, like the cottage, and stuck it full of roses, 
sweetbriar, honeysuckles, and Spanish broom. I have got all my 
beds ready for my flowers; so you may guess how I long to be 
down to plant them. The little fellow will be a great addition to 
the party. 

‘ | think, when I am down there with Pam and child of a blustery 
evening, with a good turf fire and a pleasant book,—coming in after 
seeing my poultry put up,—my garden settled,—flower beds and 
plants covered for fear of frost,—the place looking comfortable and 
taken care of, I shall be as happy as possible ; and sure 1 am I shall 
regret nothing but not being nearer my dearest mother, and her not 
being of our party; it is, infeed, a drawback, and a great one, our 
not being more together. Dear Malvern! how pleasant we were 
there :—you can’t think how this time of year puts me in mind of 
it. Love always your affectionate son,—E. F.’"—P. 253. 

Mr Moore has bespoken our wonderment at seeiug a man like 
this putting himself at the head of ‘ rebel myriads ;’ but we have 
already spoken to that point. Before we close the book, we must 
observe that Mr Moore has given a good account of the circum- 
stances that led to the rebellion; and that here and there, though 


| with great caution, and with a staidness of manner that never sits 


We have forgotten whereabouts the house called Frescati was. | 


Conolly) had a Lodge, which Lord Edward either borrowed or 
rented :— 
‘ Kildare, June 23d, 1794. 
* Dearest Mother,—I write to you in the middle of settling and 


_He next dates from Kildare, where a kinsman by marriage (Mr | 


| 
| 
| 


arranging my little family here. But the day is fine,—the spot looks | 


retty, quiet, and comfortable ;—I feel pleasant, contented, and 
ppy, and all these feelings and sights never come across me with- 
out bringing dearest, dearest mother, to my heart’s recollection. |! 
am sure you understand these feelings, dear mother. How you 
would like this little spot! it is the smallest thing imaginable, and 


‘to numbers would have no beauty; but there is a comfort and 


moderation in it that delights me. 
it to you, but I will try. 

* After going up a little lane, and in at a close gate, you come on 
a little white house, with a small gravel court before it. You see 
but three small windows, the court surrounded by large old elms ; 
one side of the house covered with shrubs, on the other side a 
tolerable large ash; upon the stairs going up to the house, two 


don’t know how I can describe 


- wicker cages, in which there are at this moment two thrushes, 


singing 2 gorge deployée. In coming into the house you find a 
small passage hall, very clean, the floor tiled; upon your left, a small 
room ; upon the right, a staircase. In front, you come into the par- 
lour, a good room with a bow window looking into the garden, 
which is a small green plot, surrounded by good trees, and in it 
three of the finest thorns I ever saw: and all the trees so placed 
that you may shade yourself from the sun all hours of the day; the 
bow window covered with honey-suckle, and up to the window some 
roses. 


* The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By Thomas 
Moore. 2 vols. 8vo, Longman. 


well on him (for he will never be a good serious prose-writer as 
long as he lives) he has interspersed a remark which would be pleas- 
ing, could we have perfect faith in the writer’s sincerity. But this 
is the fatal drawback on Mr Moore’s authorship: one never knows 
how far to believe him in earnest. And it is the same thing that 
hurts his style: he never has perfect faith in himself. He is always 
misgiving himself,—doubting whether this or that is the proper 
thing to say, and how it will be received in the Whig circles. On 
the other hand, out of our very sense of all this, we may sometimes 
give his remarks a construction which they do not deserve. We 
unfortunately happen to know that Mr Moore is not a man of 
sincerity; and as we do not take him to be a very generous enemy, 
or capable of any very lofty constructions of his own, we must thus 
account for any ultra severity that may appear in ours. . Pe 


UNACCOUNTABLE FREAK. 





Anout the year 1706, I knew one Mr Howe, a sensible, well- 
natured man, possessed of an estate of 700/. or 800/. per annum: 
he married a young lady of a good family in the west of England; 
her maiden name was Mallet ; she was agreeable in her person and 
manners, and proved a very good wife. Seven or eight years after 
they had been married, he rose one morning very early, and told 
his wife he was obliged to go to the Tower to transact some par- 
ticular business: the same day, at noon, his wife received a note 
from him, in which he informed her that he was under a necessity 





of going to Holland, and should probably be absent three weeks or 
a month, He was absent from her seventeen years, during which 
time she neither heard from him or of him. The evening before he 
returned, whilst she was at supper, and with some of her friends 
and relations, particularly one Dr Rose,* a physician, who had 
married her sister, a billet, without any name subscribed, was delie 


* I was very well acquainted with Dr Rose ; he was of a French family. 
T often met him at King’s Coffee House, near Golden square, and he fre- 
i quently entertained me with this remarkable story. 
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vered to her, in which the writer requested the favour of her to 

ive him a meeting the next evening in the Bird-cage walk, in St 
_ vas Park When she had read her billet, she tossed it to Dr 
Rose, and laughing, ‘ You see, brother,’ said she, ‘ as old as I am, I 
have got a gallant.’ Ruse, who perused the note with more atten- 
tion, declared it to be Mr Howe’s hand-writing: this surprised all 
the company, and so much affected Mrs Howe, that she fainted 
away ; however, she soon recovered, when it was agreed that Dr 
Rose and his wife, with the other gentlemen and ladies who were 
then at supper, should attend Mrs Howe the next evening to the 
Bird-cage walk : they had not been there more than five or six minutes, 
when Mr Howe came to them, and after saluting his friends, and 
embracing his wife, walked home with her, and they lived together 
in great harmony from that time to the day of his death. But the 
most curious part of my tale remains to be related. When Howe 
left his wife, they lived in a house in Jermyn street, near St James’s 
church ; he went no farther than to a little street in Westminster, 
where he took a room, for which he paid five or six shillings a week, 
and changing his name, and disguising himself by wearing a black 
wig, (for he was a fair man), he remained in this habitation during 
the whole time of his absence. He had had two children by his wife 
when he departed from her, who were both living at that time : but 
they both died young in a few years after. However, during their 
lives, the second or third year after their father disappeared, Mrs 
Howe was obliged to apply for an Act of Parliament to procure a 
proper settlement of her husband’s estate, and a provision for her- 
self out of it during his absence, as it was uncertain whether he 
was alive or dead : this act he suffered to be solicited and passed, 
and enjoyed the pleasure of reading the progress of it in the votes, 
in a little coffee-house near his lodging, which he frequented. Mrs 
Howe, after the death of her children, thought proper to lessen her 
family of servants, and the expenses of her housekeeping; and 
therefore removed from her house in Jermyn street to a little house 
in Brewer street, near Golden square. Just over against her lived 
one Salt, ¢ a corn-chandler. About ten years after Howe’s abdi- 
cation, he contrived to make an acquaintance with Salt, and was at 
length in such a degree of intimacy with him, that he usually dined 
with Salt once or twice a week. From the room in which they eat, 
it was not difficult to look into Mrs Howe’s dining-room, where 
she generally sate and received her company; and Salt, who be- 
lieved Howe to be a bachelor, frequently recommended his own 
wife to him as a suitable match. During the last seven years of 
this gentleman's absence, he went every Sunday to St James’s 
church, and used to sit in Mr Salt’s seat, where he hada view of 
his wife, but could not easily be seen by her. After he returned 
home, he never would confess, even to his most intimate friends, 
what was the real cause of such a singular conduct; apparently 
there was none: but whatever it was, he was certainly ashamed to 
own it.—Dr King’s Anecdotes. 


+ I knew Salt, whom I often met at a coffee house called King’s Coffee 
House, near Golden square. He related to me the particulars which | have 
here mentioned, and many others, which have escaped my memory. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

An Inviter oF Tuitves.—Molieres, the mathematician, was 
liable to such absence of mind as to appear almost wholly insensible 
to surrounding objects ; and this infirmity becoming known, he was 
made the subject of depredations, A shoe-black once finding him 
profoundly absorbed in a reverie, contrived to steal the silver 
buckles from his shoes, replacing them with iron ones. At another 
time, while at his studies, a villain broke into the room in which he 
was sitting, and demanded his money : Molieres, without rising from 
his work, or giving any alarm, coolly shewed him where the money 


was, requesting him, as a great favour, that he would not derange 
his papers. 





Matuerse.—This poet was a man of a very particular humour ; 
and many anecdotes are related of his peculiarities, by Racan his 
friend, the writer of his life. A gentleman of the law, and of some 
distinction, brought him one day some indifferent commendatory 
verses on a lady, telling him at the same time, that some very parti- 
cular considerations had induced him to compose them. Malherbe 
having ran them over, with a very —— air asked the gentle- 
man bluntly, as his manner was, ‘ Whether he had been sentenced 
to be hanged or to make those verses ??—His manner of punishing 
his servant was likewise characteristic, and partook not a little of 
the caprice of Swift. Besides twenty crowns a year, he allowed this 
servant tenpence a week board wages, which in those times was a 

ood sum: when the man, therefore, had done anything amiss, 

Jalherbe would very gravely say, ‘ My friend, an offence against 
your master is an offence against your God, and must be expiated by 
prayer, fasting, and giving of alms; wherefore I shall now retrench 
fivepence out of your allowance, and give them to the poor on your 
account.’—During his last sickness, he was with great difficulty 
persuaded to confess to a priest; for which he gave this reason, 
that ‘ he never used to confess but at Easter.’ And some few mo- 
ments before his death, when he had been in a lethargy two hours, 
he awaked on a sudden to reprove his landlady, who waited on him, 
for using a word that was not good French ; saying to his confessor, 
who re).rimanded him for it, that ‘ he could not help it, and that he 
would def nJ the purity of the French language to the last moment 
of his life.’ 





CavuTion AGAINST Premature Buriat.—When Owen Man- 
ning, the topographer, was young, he was supposed to have died of 
the small-pox, and was laid out as acorpse. An undertaker was 
sent for, and every preparation made for his funeral. His father, 
however, who had not left the house, could not help frequently 
viewing the seemingly lifeless body ; and in one of his visits, with- 
out seeing any cause for hope, said, ‘I will give my poor boy ano- 
ther chance.’ At the same time he raised him up. Signs of life 
almost immediately returned: Dr Heberden was sent for, and by 
the use of proper means the future antiquary was recovered. He 
had the pleasure of reading the epitaphs which had been prepared 
for him by his fellow-students, who had a great regard for him. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest.—The confinement of any debtor 
(observes Dr Johnson in the first volume of the ‘ Idler’), in the 
sloth and darkness of a prison, is a loss to the nation, and no gain 
to the creditor; for, of the multitude who are pining in those cells 
of misery, a very small part is suspected of any fraudulent act by 
which they retain what belongs to others. ‘The rest are imprisoned 
by the wantonness of pride, the malignity of revenge, or the acri- 
mony of disappointed expectation, ‘Those who made the laws of 
imprisonment for debt, have apparently supposed that every defi- 
ciency of payment is the crime of the debtor. But the truth is, 
that the creditor always shares the act, and often more than shares 
the guilt of improper trust. He whose debtor has perished in pri- 
son, though he may acquit himself of deliberate murder, must at 
least have his mind clouded with discontent, when he considers 
how much another has suffered from him, when he thinks of the 
wife bewailing her husbahd, or the children begging the bread which 
their father would have earned. 


READER, WERE you EVER Born ?—The vulgar distinction 
between people of birth, and people of no birth, will probably puz- 
zle the critics and antiquarians of the thirtieth or fortieth centuries, 
when, in the judicious or laborious researches into the customs and 
manners of these present times, they shall have reason to suppose, 
that in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the 
island of Great Britain was inhabited by two sorts of people, some 
born, but the much greater number unborn.—Birth, singly, and 
without an epithet, extends, 1 cannot positively say how far, but 
negatively it stops where useful arts and industry begin. Mer- 
chants, tradesmen, yeomen, farmers, and ploughmen, are not born, 
or at least in so mean a way, as not to deserve that name: and it is 
perhaps for that reason that their mothers are said to be delivered, 
rather than brought to bed of them. But baronets, knights, and 
squires have the honour of being born.—/World.—([There is evi- 
dently a mistake here. It does not follow that a man has been 
born because he is a knight. Sir Isaac Newton was a knight, but 
as his father was only a farmer, it is manifest he could not have 
been born. We have heard indeed of such things as ‘ born days.’ 
We suppose that knights, and other such re-produced individuals, 
are born when they have their titles given them, and hence the 
origin of the phrase, ‘ born days.’ Sir Thomas Lawrence, who had 
an innkeeper to his father, was not born till he was middle- 
aged.] 


Dvueois.—Some time after the nomination of Dubois to the 
Archbishopric of Cambrai, a prostitute, who had free entrance into the 
house of the Regent, came ana asked a favour of him. ‘ Speak,’ said the 
Regent ; ‘ what do you want !’—‘ The Abbey of Montmartre,’ replied she. 
At these words Philip and Dubois burst into a fit of laughter. * Why do 
you laugh at my request ?’ said sheto the Abbé. ‘ You are an Archbishop, 
aud why should not | be an Abbess?’ The Regent was obliged to admit 
that she wasright. The Regent had fits of remorse, and manifested them to 
Dubois. ‘ What will history say? It will represent the orgies of my 
regency as those fétes which all know of the Court of Henry I[l. Our fes- 
tivals of darkness will be brought to light; posterity will fone the details 
of them ; the artists will engrave them.’ He added, * They will know, 
at least, that all was done at the instigation of a Cardinal.” Then reproach- 
ing him with having from his youth habituated him to the excesses of liber- 
tinism, he said, ‘ Begone, dog of a Cardinal.’ But the Cardinal knew his 
game, and had only to give a hint of having discovered some new pleasure, 
whereupon the Regent opened his large eyes, and demanded immediately to 
be made acquainted with it—Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


HayMark gr.—Fricandeau—The Busy Body—My Grandmother. 
EncuisH Orsra.—lhe Sorceress—The Quartette—The Haunted Hulk. 


Conversine the other night in the passage of one of the theatres 
with a brother play-goer, the latter was accosted by a respectable 
gentleman in powder, with a dry serious manner, who, after inform- 
ing us of the merits of the piece which had just been performed, 
and pointing out how it might be benefited by a judicious revisal, 
took his leave with a certain brevity of composure. Our friend 
asked us if we knew who this gentleman was, and being answered 
in the negative, surprised us by saying it was a respectable actor, 
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whose face and abilities we were acquainted with well enough on 
the stage, though we should never have suspected him to be the 
same man in private. 

It has been lamented by Extra, in one of the delightful papers 
with which he is again treating the public, that actors are often so 
different on and off the stage,—so little like the gay, generous 
fellows in one sphere which they appear in the other. We have 
nothing of this sort to object to the actor in question. 
performance does not render it incumbent upon him to set any very 
great example of sprightliness either way; though what he does 
best, is of a comic nature, and as unlike a staid English gentleman 
as need be. But these circumstances have made us reflect how 
few, if any, are the specimens left us of what were called characters, 
among the players; men who were as remarkable for their personal 
identity off the stage as upon it,—whose public humour was part 
and parcel of their private,—who ‘ committed themselves,’ as the 
phrase is, in the very simplicity of their shrewdness; and were as | 
much known to be Svett and Suuter, wherever you met them, as 
they were in a favourite performance. 


This is partly owing to what is called the increased respectability 
of the profession; which tends, among other drawbacks, to fill it 
with persons who know more of the art than they feel, and to keep 
out the quainter and more native humourists as low and uneducated 
fellows, not fit to speak at public dinners, or ‘ mect’ 
the manager’s table. 


somebody at 
The true comic humour is rarely to be seen 
now-a-days on the stage. Farren is one of the best of our comic 
performers, indeed an excellent one; but his line is of a sort, which 
does not imply personal character. 
own master. He is not so much impelled to be comic, as he chuses 
to be so. You reckon pretty confidently on his walking home very 
gravely after the comedy, or riding in his carriage, and receiving all 
due respect from the footman. 


He always seems to be his 


Liston would seem to be more of 
a ‘character’ than any man on the boards. He seems to be less 
able than others to Arp his drollery. Yet, upon a nice observation, 
one begins to suspect that this inability is not altogether of the right 
sort, and that there is not the proper portion of self-enjoyment in 
it. And these notions get corroborated by what one hears of his 
gravity off the stage, and his studiousness of appearance. Even 
Kee ey, who seems another humourist by nature, has an extreme 
cut of the judicious amidst his more comic features, and raises a 
suspicion of his being a grave prudential man :—much to his benefit 
no doubt, and we would nut have him otherwise: but such are the 
comedians of the present day. They partake of the ‘ diffusion of 
knowledge ;? and if comedy loses by it, tragi-comedy loses too, 
The humourist does not die in the ale-house, or the King’s Bench. 
Reeve, we should guess, is the man you could be most certain of, 
on and off the stage. Perhaps he might even prune his realities a 
little, and secure us our mirth the longer,—twenty years hence, 
instead of ten. As to women, theve is not a genuine comic actress 
on the stage, high or low; that is to say, not in the way we speak 
of. We really think Mrs Orcer the most native of them all; that 
is to say, she seems more like the people she performs, than any 
one else. Yet Mrs Oreer too (strange lamentation !) is ‘ respect- 
able,’ and has a serious reputation. We do not hear of any of our 
actresses, as we uscd of the flighty Curves, and Worrinectons, and 
Nan Kartiecs. Mrs C. Jones has a glimpse of comedy now and 


then; Miss Keuty is very clever in all that she does; and Miss E. 


Tree can tear a fine lady’s passion to tatters, with great applause. 
But all these ladies are still like other people off the stage, for all 
that we can hear. 

We heard an exquisite anecdote of Sugrr the other day. It is 
not much to tell, but it is highly characteristic. Suert, it must be 
observed, was both one of the drollest and one of the simplest of 
mankind. His relish of a joke was infinite, but he gave rise to many 
@ one unconsciously; and hung upon the world, in all things, 
betwixt a laugh and an astonishment. It was he that said when 
he was dying, ‘Oh dear! oh dear! Bobby going to die! 
a pretty job! Was there ever seen the like!’ 

Svuerrt one day took it into his head, — teach inal 
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men how to read the Lord’s Prayer! We forget the name of the 


public-house from which his card of announcement was addressed, 
but it ran in some such manner as the following, and was in perfect 
good faith :— 

* Clergymen taught to read the Lord’s Prayer 


By Rosert Suetr, Comedian. 
"Address to the Cat and Feathers, No. 21 Drury Lane.’ 
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TuIs: _BVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Farce of 


FISH OUT OF WATER. 
Ellen Courtly, Mrs Ashton. Lucy, Mrs W. Johnson. 

| Sam Savoury, Mr Harley. 

Sir George Courtly, Mr H. Wallack. Alderman Gavfare, Wr Malleney. 
Charles Gayfare, Mr Vining. Steward, Mr W. Johnson. 
After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
| THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 

Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 


| 


Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Fartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. ohneee. 


Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 


The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
To which will be added, J. 8. Buckstone’s Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 
Miss Biffin, Mrs Glover. Bo’ bin, Mrs Humby Ellen Murray, Miss J. Scott. 
Miss Winterblossom, Mrs Tayleure. 
Mr Primrose, Mr W. Farren. Henry Thornton, Mr Bartlett. 


To conclude with a Farce, called 


FRICANDEAU ; OR, THE CORONET AND THE COOK. 
Ellen, Mrs Ashton. Rose, with a New Song, Mrs Humby. 
Fricandeau, Mr Harley. The Duke de Valois, Mr Vining. 
Lambert, Mr Webster. Marquis St. Albe, Mr Brindal. 

Chevalier de Courcy, Mr Bartlett. La Roche, Mr Newcombe. 
Ladle, Mr V. Webster. Sergeant Moustache, Mr Coveney. 


To-morrow, Lodgings for Single Gentlemen n; Sweethearts nnd Wives; and Sepa 
ration and Reparation. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


F. Ries’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J Russell. Count Arwed, Mr T. Millar. 
Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 
After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extracre- 
inary performances on the Violin. 


With Mr Bernarp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 


Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. 


Mr O. Smith. 
Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 


To conclude with a Musical Entertainment, called 


THE SPRING LOCK. 
Amarantha, Miss H. Cawse. Vergellina, Miss Ferguson. 

Monna Brigida, Mrs C. Jones. Lorenzo de Medici, Mr T. Millar. 
Ludovico de Medici, Mr J. Bland. Count Montefieri, Mr F. Matthews. 
Giulio, Mr Perkins. Camaldoli, Mr B. Hill. Monaco, Mr J. Russell 
Doctor Manente, Mz J. Reeve. Doctor Flamingo, Mr O. Smith, 


To-morrow, The Sorceress ; with (last time) Mr Collins’s Performances ; and The 
Sister of Charity. 


SURRE Y THE A rRE. 
| A New Domestic Drama, founded upon Mrs IncHBALb’s ‘ Simple Story,’ entitled 
THE FATAL ATTACHMENT. 


Herman, Mise Somerville. Matilda, Miss Scott. 


Madame de Walstein, Madame Simon. Lotta, Mrs Vale. 
Count D’Orlheim, Mr Elton. Baron Woldemar, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ernest, Mr C. Hill. Bonval, Mr Gough. 





Conrad, Mr Honner. Bravoes, Messrs Lee and Webb 
After which, a Petite Drama, entitled 
MILITARY MOVEMENTS. 


Emily, Madame 8 
‘ Colonel Rakely, Mr C. Hill. 


Mr Matchem, Mr Wi 
Captain Belmont, MrHonner.  Shitfile, Mr Vale Robert, Mr Hot/is. 
To conclude with the New Romantic eins entitled 


LE BELVEDER: OR, THE SICILIAN EXILE. 
Emilia, Miss Scott. Floretta, Virs Vale. 
The Duca Belmonti, Mr Gough. Jeronyma, Mr Williams. 
Loredan, Mr Osbaldiston. Merallo, Mr D. Pitt. Ludovic, Mr C. Hill 
Carli and Sabastiano, Messrs Honner and Webh. 
Giulio, Mr Lee. Pirates, Messrs Tully, Fry, Franklin, Nichols, Fone, &c. 


ee es Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


Cospurec Tueatre. — Alexander the Great—Bandit of 
the Blind Mine—Trial by Battle. 


Sapter’s Wetis, — Botany Bay — Appel des Lees— 
Forest Hut, 


VauxHatt Garpens.—Yariety of Entertainments. 
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